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FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


HAVING OPENED THEIR NEW STORE AT 


No. '706 ARCH STREET, 


Americal / 


oo oon Are prepared to furnish Friends and others with 

- ionery, School Furniture, & 

“Sel Books, Stationery, Shoo! Furniture, We, 

aa AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, : 
me. "1 ALL “FRIENDS? BOOKS,” “ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL,” BOOKS, | 
during ty And other approved Books on hand, or furnished to order. 
delineator 

we") Blank Books, Counting House Stalionery and Fancy Stationery in great Vatiety, iy 
\} arrang§ a 
| INTE GOLD AND RUBBER PENS AND PENCILS OF THE Bis? MANUFACTURE. 

 aplené 

nt ful Marriage Certificates, Wedding Cards and Invitations, and Visiting 

® and Cards Written, Printed or Engraved in the best Manner. 

ription for 


ciate Wee POCKET BOOKS AND OTHER LEATHER GOODS. 


phi = Pocket Cutlery and Scissors and Table Cutlery: 





. 
“A of the best make, and as cheap as any in the city. 
IJLAD’A, | 
«| PRINTING, ‘| 
any. 
the mem | LITHOGRAPHING 
forfeita AND ENGRAVING. | 
a domly Books and Magazines bound to order in any style. Pictures Mounted and Framed. | : 
he Ist of si | 
mo., for s | 


and thte§’ Blank Books of every description on hand or made to order, and Counting 
~~ Houses supplied with every variety of Stationery, at 


6 Aris the lowest market prices. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovsie Sprinc IN THE MARKET. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
aow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
piral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
teferences. ‘“‘Jonzs Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
“tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formpgiy 421 NortH Sixta Street, 


thas removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
‘would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
eolicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


«are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fiupert Strest, Paina. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 


905 Market Staeet, PHILADELPHIA. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGZRS REPAIRED, 


EDWIN CRAP. 0. C. JESSUP 


| 


| 
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PLAIN GOATS A SPECIALTY, 


A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear coy. 
stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR: 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suparr ALey, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOU 
No. 1115 Citron Ss 


SAML, R. RICHARDS, 
— 256 N. Twentieth 8t. 
y 


ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


CARPETINGS 


AND 


OIL CLOTHES. 
NEW PATTERNS, 


Great variety of styles in-every grade of goods from 
the finest Axminster down to the Rag Carpet. All 
will be offered at lowest market prices. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, © 


(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


1222 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS. 


THIBET MERINO SHAWLS. 
WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, 

JUST RECEIVED, MY OWN IMPORTING. 
ALL WOOL CASHMERES, 60 and 75 eents. 
DIAGONAL SERGE, FOR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
FINE MOHAIRS, IN MODES AND BROWNS. 
BLACK CASHMERES AND MERINOES. 
DARK SILK-WARP POPLINS. 


DARK ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHINTZ, FOR 
YOUNG FRIENDS. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF NEW DRESS GOODS. 


300 YDS. MOST EXCELLENT WATER-PROOF, 
FOR $1.00 


5 BALES 4-4 UNBLEACHED MUSLIN, EXCEL 
LENT, 124 cents. 


3 BALES RUSSIA CRASH, 124, 14 and 16 cents, 
N. B.—Most ot these goods have been purchased 
since the great decline. 
JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A, M, to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 

The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tairty-First Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Taree Doutars. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the mn of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in onecks, prarts, or 
P. 0. money-onpeRS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

GENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md, 
Joseph 8S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Delivered at the Swarthmore College Commencement, 
4 Sizth month 16th, 1874, By Evuen M. Evans, (a 
graduate). 


In the youth of nations, religion always 
precedes philosophy, for, while philosophy 
requires reason and experience, religion is 
founded on faith and mysteries. Both relig- 
ion and philosophy are revelations of the In- 
finite. As a child does not reason, but with 
unquestioning faith receives the truth as it is 
presented to him, so a nation in its infancy 
implicitly believes in its legends, its heroes, 
and its gods. But, as its civilization advances, 
its mythology is replaced by a higher religion ; 
men begin to think, and to reason, and phi. 
losophy gradually assumes its place. 

In studying the history of any nation, it is 
possible to trace a Divine plan, and the work- 
ings of a Divine mind. Most especially is 
this the case in regard to Greece. The Greeks, 


their philosophers to introduce a truer religion, 
to overthrow polytheism and to establish in its 
stead the worship of one God. The aim of 
all philosophy istruth. The Greeks show im 
their philosophy, as well as in their art, that 
mental strength and vigor which has placed 
them at the head of all nations, both of an- 
cient and of modern times. They show us 


how far men by their own individual efforts: 


can proceed in the investigation of truth. 
These investigations were at first directed te: 
the material world, but step by step, the in- 
quirers were lead to the contemplation of. 
higher phenomena, the mind and soul of man. 
But when Thales declared that water was the 
primary element of the universe, and Her- 
aclitus, that fire was the origin of all things, 
we are not to suppose that these are mere 
material views, but only types to represent 
what could not otherwise be expressed : water;. 
that element of change and variety ever at 


from their earliest existence, worshipped their | work in nature; and fire, not an outward but 
heroes, showing their love and veneration for | an inward heat, the principle of antagonism 
the good in man. Homer's gods have merely! which gives life to everything that lives. 
human attributes, and, although he seems { Heraclitus, indeed, had ideas of a nature 


utterly incapable of comprehending God, we 
are often surprised in him by sudden flashings 
of the Truth—an instance of those “ feeble 
hands and helpless, groping blindly in the 
darkness,” touching “ God’s right hand in the 
darkness.” The artists of Greece developed the 
ideas of their poets into gods and goddesses 
more noble and divine, but it was reserved for 


higher and more perfect than that conceived 
of by any other philosopher of his time, and 
even Thales declared that there was a Divine 
power in everything. Anaxagoras separated 
mind from matter, giving to God and to the 
world a distinct and independent existence. 
He was the first to recognize a Divine intell- 
igence regulating and pervading all things. 


nea 
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Metempsychosis, introduced into Greece by 
Pythagoras, was an effectual aid in preparing 
the Greek mind for that higher faith in the 
individual immortality of the soul. 

In Socrates we mark the transition from 
physical to ethical speculations. He maintain- 
ed that virtue was the result of knowledge, and 

. vice of ignorance. Since the gods want noth- 
ing and are divine, he taught that it was 
man’s duty to limit his desires that he might 
attain to a nearer likeness to the divinity. 
The great value of Socrates as a philosopher 
is his peculiar method of eliciting truth, and 
the manner in which he combined the spirit 
of research with that of doubt. Reflection he 
considered pre-eminently man’s own work. 
Since everything useful must be the work of in- 
telligence, he argues the existence of gods, 
and maintains that they are invisible, and 
that wisdom is the ruling power of the world. 

Although the Sophists found a powerful 
enemy in Socrates, and their influence has 
always been considered baneful, they have 
played an important part in the philosophy of 
Greece. They have opened the way for the 


more subjective philosophy of Sccrates and his 
pupi's, and thus formed asiep between it and 
the material views of the early philosophers. 
It is true that the views of the later Sophists de- 
teriorated from those of their teachers and their 
philcsophy, based on the principle that there 


is no truth, had a degenerating influence on 
the Greek mind, and proved, at last, one of the 
causes of the decline of Grecian supremacy. 


In Plato and Aristotle we find the philos- 
ophy of Socrates modified. They have reduced 
the ideas of their teacher to a system, and in- 
terspersed it with their own peculiar beliefs. 
‘These two philosophers represent the great 
strength of the Grecian intellect, and the vast 
extent of Grecian learning. We may judge of 
their influence when we think that for twenty 
centuries they have ruled the European 
world. England and France have followed 
Aristotle in their philosophy, and have been 
led at times into a mere system of words, while 
the German mind has been made broad and 
deep by the influx of Platonic sentiments. 
While Plato grasped the idea, Aristotle found 
the form ; the latter delighted in unceasing 
activity of mind, the former, in calm contem- 

lation of theinfinite. All knowledge was to 

lato a reminiscence ; the soul in its former 
state had existed near the supreme essence, 
but having fallen, it was united with the 
body as an expiation; yet at times, amid the 
troubles of its present life it recalls the 
beauty, truth, and harmony of its former ex- 
istence. This recollection, called up, perhaps, 


by the material types and soulless images of 


the Infinite, is the source of all knowledge, 
all philosophy. Plato considered the resi- 
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dence of the soul in the body an evil, singg 
the mind is kept from its free workings by 
the possession of sense. Aristotle and Plato 
agree in thinking death a gain since it is o 
after the soul has been separated from the 
body that it can attain to irue happineg 
through the perfection of its reasoning powers, 
Plato argues the immortality of the soul from 
its previous existence, and from its indepen. 
dence of thebody. He maintained that every. 
thing that is has its existence in God, and that 
material things are only shadows and images 
of ideas which exist in the divine mind. Plato's 
philosophy is based upon a systém of ideas or 
forms. These ideas are self-existing essences 
and are perfect in their kind. They are not all 
equal, but the true, the beautiful, and the 
good are of the most importance; but of these, 
the good holds the highest rank, being iden. 
tical with the divinity. Plato taught that 
ideas were the only object of true science, and, 
that the aim of philosophy was the preparation’ 
of the mind to commune with them, especially. 
with the good, and to attain to their perfection,* 
Like Socrates, Plato believed that virtue 
could be taught and that science and virtue 
were coincident. He considered as the greatest 
good the nearest attainable likeness to God, 
and defined philosophy as “a resembling of the 
deity in so far as that is possible to man.” 


The-philosophic sects which took their rise 
after the time of Socrates and Plato are not\ 
to be compared with the systems of these’ 
great master minds of antiquity. The Epicu 
rean soon degenerated into mere materialism, 
and the Stoic into rigid indifference and into 
a spirit of helpless complaint at the mis 
and corruption of human life. The thinking 
world of Greece was, at this time, in a state 
of fermentation. Every system of philosophy 
wastorn to piecesand rebuilt, until all thinker 
inclined either to Eclecticism or Scepticism; 
either received the good from all systems and” 
rejected the bad or rejected all, aud doubted 
the truth of everything. Neo-Platonism was 
a combination of oriental ideas with Hellenic, 
and, most especially, with Platonic philoe 
ophy. The soul of man will not be satisfied’ 
with philosophy alone, it requires something § 
higher—religion; and religion and _ philoe 
ophy, combined in harmony, satisfy the cra 
ings of the soul. Just so long as the religion 
of the Greeks was a belief, just so long a 
they had faith in the gods of the Parthenon, 
nothing more was needed. But philosophy 
overthrew this belief, and the mind in its 
blind groping for light was in a suitable state 
to receive the glorious light of the Gospel of 
Christ—Christ, who, like their own early 
deities, was human, yet endowed with all the) 
Diving attributes of a God. It is the strug 
gle between Neo-Platonism and Christianity 
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which, lasting so long, and finally resulting in 
the success of Christianity, forms one of the 
most interesting and important epochs in the 
history of the human mind. 


Christianity did not destroy the philosophy 
of Socrates and Plato, but completed it. It 
gave to it moral life, a living faith, and re- 
ceived in return, energy of thought. The 
Greeks found the religion of Christ adapted 
to their intellectual culture, for Christianity 
is a progressive religion. God reveals Him- 
self to men end nations gradually as He sees 
their minds fitted to receive Histruth. Christ's 
coming, the crowning glory of this revelation, 
was just at a time when men were prepared 
to receive them. 


reached the summit of its perfection, and His 
kingdom will have come on earth. 
















A TRIBUTE, 


The following tribute to the memory of our 
deceased friend William Dorsey, was pre- 
pared for, and read at, the Half Year’s Meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia First-day School As- 
sociation, held at Mt. Holly Tenth month 
17th, 1874: 


The wise and good need not “the praise of 
the love-written record, for they rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them.” 
Yet, as one closely associated with the earli- 
est work of the First-day School, we cannot 
withhold on this occasion a little tribute of 
love to the memory of our valued friend Wil- 
liam Dorsey, who has passed from our midst. 
For him we can but rejoice, for we know how 
truly his life of purity and devotion to God 
prepared him for the life eternal ; and deep is 
the lesson we may learn, when we reflect upon 
the beautiful harmony of that life with the 
will of Him whom he served, not only as a 
Master, but as an ever-present Friend. 

In his desire to withhold no service by 
which he might serve God and his fellow- 
man, he felt it to be his duty to gather in the 
lambs of the fold, and, with a daughter’s aid, 
established a First-day School in Germantown, 
First month 19th, 1860, this being the second 
one within our present organization. Under 
his care the school was continued for three 
years at the meeting-house, and was after- 
wards removed to his own dwelling, where it 
was regularly held until Sixth month, 1871. 

With his inability longer to give personal 
aid to the work, his interest in the advance- 
ment of the cause never lessened, but when- 
ever opportunity offered, he was in our midst 
with earnest, living words of counsel and of 
cheer. 

“Teach the dear children the love of God, 
and endeavor to lead them in the pathway of 
simple obedience.” Such was his language 
so- often sounded, and now so fresh in the 
teacher’s memory. He earnestly desired that 
the instructors in the First-day Schools should 
seek for constant direction from the Power 
that called them to the work, depending alone 
upon that. Only a few days previous to his 
death, he was present at a social reunion of 
teachers and elder pupils of our (Race Street) 
First-day School, and his cheering presence, 
and many expressions of interest and deep 
instruction drawn forth from the readings on 
the occasion, will continue in the living re- 
membrance of all who heard them. 

In his long ministry, commenced in early 
life, and reaching widely, at different times, 


Christ was a man of perfect moral attri- 
butes. His mission was the revelation of 
truth by the display of human nature in its 
original purity. He is the embodiment of a 
perfect morality and religion, and, through 
His example, we know that it is possible for 
a3 all to attain to a degree of perfection ap- 
proaching His owa, to be perfect as men, as 
our Father in heaven is perfect as God. 
Christ’s coming was to fulfil, not to destroy ; 
to make void the letter of the law, but to 
imbue its spirit with the truth of His Gospel. 
He impressed upon His disciples’ minds that 
“ Peace on earth and good willto man” were 
piquisite to lasting happiness, and when He 
atid to Peter, “Put up thy sword into its 

lace,” He disarmed all men, and placed a 
leer forever between those who follow Him 
and those who bear the sword. He taught 
that the pure heart was the temple of the 
Lord, and that the pure in heart should see 
God, should commune with Him in the in- 
most recesses of the soul. Christ is the great 
Law-giver of the Christian world, the Teacher 
whose teachings never lead astray, the Friend 
ever present with the richness of His love to 
comfort and to guide. 


The Gospel of Christ, in its purity, is cap- 
able of converting all nations to its truth ; its 
full power, however, is restrained by creeds 
and dogmas. When these shall no longer 
exist, Christianity will prove itself the relig- 
ion of the world. Since its introduction, it 
has been continually developing towards 
something higher and better; not that the 
principles taught by Christ are capable of im- 

rovement, but man’s interpretation of them 
is broader aud fuller. Nor will Christianity 
cease to progress. The system of morality 
which Christ taught will be all-sufficient 
when thos? things are viewed face to face 
which now are seen but darkly. And when 
His disciples shall unite in the search for 
truth, and shall be one in spirit with Him and 
with the Father, Christianity will have 
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to many meetings and in many homes, those 


who have heard him must have felt that the 
blessing of the Father’s anointing was poured 
most richly upon him; for, though gifted 
with the fluent use of well-chosen language, 
it was a greater power than this which touched 
the hearts of his hearers, and incited them to 
lives of more earnest, prayerful consecration. 
And it was not any special class who gladly 
heard his earnest appeals—not alone the aged 
and middle-aged who felt and rejoiced in 
his ripened experience, evidently obtained 
through a long and peaceful dependence on 
the loving guidance of our Father. To the 
young and glad he was no unwelcome mes- 
senger, calling to gloomy or unnatural sepa- 
ration from legitimate enjoyments, but the 
beloved bearer of glad-tidings—of messages of 
hopeand peace, telliag how a willing obedience 
to the Father’s guidance could not sadden the 
young life, but must enrich its every real 
enjoyment. 

How many of us remember his earnest calls 
to the “ Peace which the world cannot give, 
neither can it take away—the Peace which 
passeth all understanding”; to the ‘yoke 
that is easy, and the burden which is light,” 
if chaurtiliy accepted. 


These are his words, quoted from a recent 
letter to a young friend: “It is a blessed 
thing to ‘remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.’ The promise has been 
‘They that seek Me early shall find 
It will bring thee under the power of 


given, 
e.’ 
the cross ; but the cross is not a gloomy bur- 


den ‘to those who are willing cheerfully to ac- 
cept it. On the contrary, the yoke it imposes 


is easy and the burden light. Unwillingness 
and resistance bring the gloom and weight of 
sorrow that occasion some to think, as they 
witness these effects in others, that a cheerful 
life is incompatible with a serious life; not 
that we are free from the cares and anxieties 
that we know every mortal existence is heir 
to, nor from the chastenings of our Father’s 
love, that He deems necessary to discipline us 
for His uses. I know of what I speak, and, 
could we see as well as He does the end from 
the beginning, with grateful hearts and lifted 
sight we should go on our way rejoicing when 
we sometimes permit clouds of doubt and fear 
to envelope us. But He deals gently and ten- 
derly with His precious lambs, as they peace- 
fully yield to His loving guidance, and in due 
season prepares them for whatever work He 
may design them. ‘Be of good cheer, it is 
I; be not afraid!’ were the comforting words 
of our dear Lord to His disciples when they 
were on the water and alarmed at His appear- 
ance, and so He assures us.” 

For those who have and loved known him 
intimately—who have been blessed with his 
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counsel, and have reaped the richest benefit 
from intercourse with him, the chastenip 

would be doubly grievous were it not for the 
assurance that our loving Father is near, 
ready to speak the word of comfort to the soul, 
while leading it to be thankful for all that 
has been received from a friendship so pure, 
so true, all that may still be received from 
that which nothing can destroy. And in the 
hour of our great bereavement we recall hig 
own idea, expressed not long since, that past 
ties are rendered sacred by fond associations 
connected with the memory of those whom 
we have loved—in his own words, “ with whom 
we have held sweet communion”—in our 
homes on earth for a season, but who have 
been gathered by our loving Father’s hand 
to their eternal home, free forever from the 
conflicts that surround us, and the ever-vary. 
ing scenes and circumstances to which we are 
subjected; although these piaces that have 
known them shall know them no more, their 
memory lingers like a halo surrounding the 
family altar; and, though shades of sadneg 
will sometimes rest upon the mind, do they 
not reveal, as they pass away, the eternal 
light beyond, by which they are dispelled, in 
greater beauty ?— 

“The glorious hope of perfect love 
That lifts us up to things above.” 

The certainty that these are dwelling in, 
heavenly mansions cheers us with the hope, 
that we, too, when our “earthly tabernacle 
is dissolved,” may find our rest with them; 
for in our dear “ Father’s house are many 
mansions.” 

Live in harmony with God, was his de 
sire; may his living testimonies be remem 
bered, his call to an upright walk, to dedica” 
tion and obedience, lead others to raise the 
standard he has laid down, and present to the 
nations with its glorious emblem, ‘‘ The Lord 
will teach His people Himself.” 


-KNOWLEDGE AND VIRTUE, A NATION'S 
GREATNESS. 


Young friends, remember this as you now 
go forth to perfect yourselves and bless your 
race. The evils of society can be removed 
only by the spread of knowledge and the 
culture of virtue. Let it be your supreme 
ambition to make individual men nobler, 
All railroads, and steamships, and telegraphs, 
only hasten the ruin of a nation unless its 
citizens are virtuous. Those who ride, not 
the conveyance ; what the message is, not the 
wire; these are of supreme importance,” 
Knowledge alone is indeed power, so is steam; 
and both, without a wise engineer, are ruil 
to their possessor. Wealth is power, but 
power to destroy as well as build. 
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«TI fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and mcn decay.” 


Remember that the evils of condition are 
like morning shadows, which are continually 
shortening and vanishing till the meridian 
light encompasses all things. The evils of 
character are as the shadows at the close of 
day, which are lengthening and deepening hour 
by hour into the gloom of midnight. There- 
fore give all the vigor of your mature 
strength, all the enthusiasm of your aspiring 
soul to the subjection and eradication of in- 
tellectual and moral evils; the culture and 
perfection of virtue. Think no achievement 
in engineering, or oratory, or literature, or 
discovery, woithy of your admiration and 
satisfaction, which will not promote goodness 
and aid men to attain perfection. Build 
yourselves into every work ; and be yourself 
such that the work will be an inspiration and 
joy to every beholder. Whether you build 
an arch or an epic, whether you hold the pen 
or the plough, whether you hang bridges over 
rivers, or domes over cathedrals, whether you 
tunnel mountains, or build reservoirs to drive 
mills or refresh cities, so do it, that solid in- 
tegrity shall be builded into every part, and 
skill appear in every portion, and refined 
taste cover it all over as the vine covers the 
trellis. Thus the power and the worth of 
character will be revealed, and the world will 
be ashamed of the hypocrites, and charlatans, 
*and shams which dishonor human nature and 
curse the race. 

Subsidize all knowledge to enlighten igno- 
rance, to elevate the debased, to rescue the 
vicious, to save the State. “ For in the name 
of the living God, I say to you, young friends, 
that licentiousness shall be the liberty; and 
violence and chicanery shall be the law; and 
superstition and craft shall be the religion”; 
and debasement aad ruin shall be the end of 
that people whose trust is in its power, and 
not in its principles; whose reliance is on its 
number, and not on its virtues ; whose gold, 
and silver, and commerce are its pride and 
boast, and not the integrity and intelligence 
of its citizens ; while the nation whose people 
are intelligent and virtuous, reverencing God, 
honoring man, shall prosper and endure, and 
increase in prosperity and permanence while 
the sun shines and the rivers run.—From Dr. 
Stebbins’ Address to the graduating class of 

Cornell University. 





It is a fact that God’s care is more evident 
in some instances of it than in others to the 
dim and often bewildered vision of humanity. 
Upon such instances men seize and call them 
nema It is weil they can, but it would 

gloriously better if they could believe that 
the whole matter is one grand Providence. 
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SERMON BY GEORGE DILLWYN. 


A Sermon, preached at an evening meeting of the people 
called Quakers, and concluded with prayer, in their 
Meeting-house in High street, Philadelphia, on First- 
day, the 26th of the Fifth month, 1793, ny George 
Dillwyn, on the eve of his departure for Europe. 
Taken in Character. 


** And now, brethren, I recommend you to 
God, and to the word of His grace, which is 
able to build you up, and give you an inher- 
itance, among them which are sanctified.”— 
Acts xx, 32. 

“arly in this meeting a pleasant prospect 
was presented to the view of my mind, 
which awakened earnest desires that it might 
be a state into which the minds of man 
present might be gathered, but I did not 
know that I should express it,and it disap- 
peared. But as I have sought (I hope with. 
many present) to keep to my proper business 
through inward and patient travail of spirit, 
now, in the latter part of this meeting, the 
thing revived a little, and I began to query, 
am I to communicate it or let it pass? I de- 
sired, if it was not right that I should speak, 
I might be helped to retrain, for sometimes 
we have our reward for refraining while our 
minds are in doubt. Whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin; faith is the gift of God, and by 
it we are enabled to make straight steps, 
whereby our going can be established, and 
we become promotive of the Lord’s honor, 
and of our own advancement in the way of 
righteousness and peace. I do wish that I 
may increase in that fear by which, under 
the Divine blessing, the heart is kept clean. 
I remember that the Master had given a di- 
rection to those servants He was pleased to 
separate from the world to His service, where 
to wait to be endued with power from on high, 
where to receive something like special direc- 
tion; when the Holy Ghost should come 
upon them, then, they were to testify of Him. 
Now this is what I have been waiting for; I 
had this subject presented to my mind and an 
earnest desire was awakened that the state 
I had a prospect of might be that of many 
individuals present ; and yet whether to com- 
municate it or not was the question. How 
was it to be determined? Only by the Holy 
Ghost coming upon me, as it did upon the 
chosen, who then testified of Him, beginnin 
at Jerusalem and passing through Judea wl 
Samaria, even unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth. I know, dear friends, it is not 
him who commendeth himself that is ap- 
proved of God; I know He will stop the 
mouth of all boasters. These thoughts have 
unexpectedly occurred to my mind, and hav- 
ing freely received them, I desire freely to im- 
part them, that they may convey instruction 
to some sincere ones present. Now what was 
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presented to the view of my mind wasthe bless- 
edness of dwelling together in unity, and the 
desire was awakened that we might all be 
brought into that state. I do not mean our com- 
ing together, perhaps at seasons most conve- 
nient to ourselves, and sitting down in outward 
quiet, seeming to be at unity ; but I mean that 
unity of the spirit which is the only sure 
bond of peace. The unity of the spirit? 
some may say, why this is recommending to 
us what is not within our reach, for however 
much we may desire it at times in these our 
meetings, yet thou must know it is not at our 
command.” This is very true; but, if we pos- 
sess a contrary spirit, in these seasons of re- 
tirement, the good Remembrancer will give 
us a sight and sense thereof. Are we thus 
favored? Are we willing to lay down the 
life of enmity and to die to that nature 
which is opposed to the Christian religion? 
If we are not, wherein do we differ from those 
who destroy one another in the vain belief 
they are doing God good service. Depend 
upon it, those who are in this condition are 
not subjects of the Gospel dispensation, but 
belong to that of the olden time, when an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, was 
the rule, as our dear Lord told his disciples 
and followers. Oh, we ought to try ourselves, 
whether we indeed bless them that curse us, 
and pray for them that despitefully use us, 
for this is the touchstone of Christianity. - It 
is by dying to the emotions of anger and re- 
venge that we commend ourselves to His 
merciful regards who died to save His perse- 
cutors, and, in the moment of His greatest 
exercise, cried, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do.” When we lay 
down this life of corruption and self-will, we 
experience the assurance of a better life; we 
will be translated out of the kingdom of 
Satan into the marvellous kingdom of the 
dear Son of God, and then each one of us 
can say, ‘‘I have passed from death unto life, 
because I love the brethren.” This is the 
badge of discipleship. By this all men 
shall know that we are the disciples of Christ. 


It is here that I have desired many might 
be gathered. Oh, how lovely would our sit- 
ting down before the Lord be, even in the 
minds of strangers, who would be ready to 
exclaim in the language of the kingly prophet, 
“* Behold, how good and how pleasant a thing 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 
It is like the precious ointment poured upon 
the head, that ran down on the beard, even 
Aaron’s beard, that went down to the skirts of 
his garment. As the dew of Heaven, and as 
the dew that descended upon the mountains 
of Zion, for there the Lord commanded the 
blessing, even life, forevermore.” Oh, be- 
loved friends, press after this state of mind, 
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believe in it, for it is all of heaven we cap 
have this side of the grave. True it is, tha 
when under a sense of our own weakness, ye 
labor after a resignation of our own wills tj 
the Lord’s holy will, and patiently wait upog 
Him, He will draw nigh to us in His ow, 
time, which we cannot hasten. He will worg 
in us, by the revelation of His living power 
in our souls, to will and to do of His own good 
pleasure. He that should come, will co 

and when he cometh his reward is with him, 
and his work before him. He will lead wy 
along gently in that true and living way, 
cast up for His ransomedand redeemed to walk 
in, wherein they will grow from strength 
strength, until at last they shall appear before 
Him in Zion, with songs of joy in their 
mouths, and everlasting gladness on their 
heads. Now, therefore, dear friends, to the 
word of His grace nigh in the heart, I com. 
mend you with my own soul, that we may 
thereby be built up and made fit for an in 
heritance among them which are sanctified, 
and in it (although we may be far distant one 
from another in body), in our solemn ap 
proaches before the Lord, we shall know what 
it is to be gathered together in His name, and 
under the sweet uniting influences of His 
Spirit, have fellowship with one another, as 
we walk together in that way which leads to 
His eternal kingdom. Farewell, dear friends, 


His prayer, on the same occasion: 

Before Thee, O! Thou Giver of every good 
and perfect gift, Thou inexhaustible well 
spring of all our mercies, a remnant now pre 
sent, desire acceptably to bow, and through 
the aid of Thy Holy Spirit to beg the com 
munication of Thy blessing upon us—that 
blessing which enriches, and whereunto Thou 
addest no sorrow, that so, dear Father, we 
may be united by Thy love, and be enabled 
to offer untu Thee the sacrifice of fear, thanks 
giving and praise. 

Be near, we humbly pray Thee, to Thy 
visited and exercised children, whom, by 
smiles of Thy love, Thou hast allured into 
the wilderness, and who, in the integrity of 
their minds, have been endeavoring to follow 
Thee wherever Thou leadest them. O Lord! 
sustain such, we beseech Thee, by Thy never 
failing arm of power ; suffer them not to cast 
away their confidence; stay their minds im 
resignation to Thy will, and enable them t 
maintain that patient, persevering watch which 
Thou hast pronounced to be blessed, and if it 
be consistent with Thy holy will, O cut short 
the work of righteousness for Thine elect 
seeds’ sake! Say Thou unto the blind, Go 
forth ; and to those who sit in darkness, Show 
yourselves, so that, under a sense of Thy 
gracious dealings with them, the may haveto 
magnify Thy excellent name upon the banks 
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of deliverance. And, O Father! we entreat 
of Thee, that Thou lengthen out the day of 
Thy merciful forbearance unto those who are 
yet estranged from Thee. As Thou hast dealt 
with us we beseech Thee, Heavenly Father, 
to deal with them: meet them as in a narrow 
place: arrest them by the convictions of Thy 
grace : constrain them to feel their helpless 
condition, so that they may cry unto Thee, 
who hast promised that for the erying of the 
poor, and for the sighing of the needy, Thou 
wouldst arise. 

Thou, O Lord, hast given a remnant to see 
that when, by Thy Spirit, Thou art pleased 
to arise in their hearts, Thine enemirs are 
scattered and we are enabled to step after 
Thee in the way Thou hast appointed for us; 
that so, Father, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who are wandering as sheep without a 
shepherd may be gathered unto Thee, the 
great Shepherd and bishop of souls, and be 
made instruments in Thy holy hand for bring- 
ing sons from afar, and daughters from the 
ends of the earth, under the subjection of Thy 
righteous and peaceable kingdom, that so the 
work Thou hast begun in the earth may be 
carried on, and in Thy own time perfected, 
to the praise of Thy adorable name. 

And, blessed Father, we entreat of ‘Thee 
to visit the abodes of sorrow and sickness. 
Raise Thou the aftlicted out of the dust. Com- 
{fort Thou the mourners in Zion. Give unto 
“them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for-the spirit 
of heaviness, that they may yet put on their 
beautiful garments of praise unto Thee, the 
immortal King. 


And do Thou, O Father, visit the minds of 
Thy children’s children who may yet wander 
about in the paths of vanity, forgetting Thee. 
Oh, touch the hearts of all with the finger of 
Thy love; stain the beauty and glory of this 
world more and more in our view; draw us 
into retirement before Thee, that Thou mayst 
unveil the transcendent glories of Thy ever- 
lasting kingdom in our view, that, by awak- 
ening conviction in our hearts and drawing 
us by love, we may run after Thee, and be- 
come experimental! witnesses that whatsoever 
we may surrender for Thy name’s sake, 
whether father or mother, wife or children, 
we shall receive an hundredfold even in this 
life, and in that which is to come life ever- 
lasting. 

Thus we pray Thee do for us, O Lord God, 
for we have no might of our own, that so 
from time to time throughout all ages Thine 
* own work may praise Thee; and when we 
have done with earth, may we all be favored 
with an admittance into Thine abiding per- 
petual ‘habitation, where the morning stars 
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sing together, and all the sons of God shout 
for joy. 


Tae Mtnp.—The mind has a certain veg- 
etative power which cannot be wholly idle. 
If it is not laid out and cultivated into a 
beautiful garden, it will of itself shoot up im 
weeds or flowers of a wild growth. 


SASCRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED 





LETTERS. 








I am now in a land once fanned by the sighs 
and watered by the tears of the down-trodden 
slave. It always seems to me that a judg- 
ment fromthe God of mercy and love rests upon 
it, and as justice and judgment are the hab- 
itation of His throne, that in the ministra- 
tion of these a withering blight has passed 
over it; that years of anxious toil and honest 
endeavor must pars ere the soil can be re- 
claimed and its virgin strength restored. God 
grant a restitution may be made, as far as 
may be, by restoring all that was wrongfully 
taken from the children of Africa, and 
adding, in aid of their forlorn condition, alb 
thai the circumstances of the case will allow. 
The season has been exceedingly dry, and the 
fruit nearly all cut off by late frosts in 
the spring. Last night we had a lovely 
shower, and this morning an exhilarating 
freshness cheers and gladens the heart, the 
sun shines out in all its radiance, as glorious as 
in that morn when the fiat of the Almighty 
went forth, “ Let their be lights set in the 
heavens to divide the night from the day,” 
and it was done, and the lesser light, with all 
its mellow loveliness, shone out to rule the 
night. 

My heart rejoices and gives God thanks 
that, in the revolutions that have taken place 
amongst men, in the setting up and dethron- 
ing of monarchs, in the rise and fall of em- 
pires, no change has taken place in the order 
and wise arrangement of the material world. 
The promises made in the early times remain 
as unchangeable as He that gave them. “ As 
T live,” saith Lord, “ Day and night, summer 
and winter, seedtime and harvest shall not 
fail.”” The fulness may be withheld, to show 
us our entire dependence, and to remind us 
that ourloveand devotionshould be first tothe 
giver ; then gratitude and thanksgiving would 
ascend for all His gifts. The changing sea- 
sons bring no gloom to me; so far from this, 
each has its charm. The opening spring re- 
news to life all that has been resting in the 
grasp of frozen fetters, unfolding bud and 
blossom, expanding leaf of tree, and petal of 
the lowliest flower that peeps beside the snow- 
drift, inviting the passer-by to pause, ad- 
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mire, and adore the hand that formed and 
placed it there. So sweetly has the Creator 
mingled the needful and the beautiful, to 
show His creature (man) He had design in 
this; that every home should be delightful, 
by tastefully combining these, that our years 
might pass in sweet enjoyment. Summer’s 
heat has blessings too; perfecting growth and 
ripening for the ingathering; and autumn 
also is rich in blessings ; when stores are rafely 
garnered in, then winter comes, when com- 
fort succeeds care, and the summer’s toil has 
brought a bounty for nature’s claims. The 
quiet evenings then are times to feast on men- 
tal stores. Social mingling brings out the 
hidden treasures and burnishes bright the 
mind’s materials by interchange of thought, 
each gaining something of what is stored away, 
as if, happily, some latent idea springs up 
brightly, it may give a new impetus to that 
full, free converse and flow of soul that 
strengthens all the energies. Then let us 


Leave all the faults of human kind, 
With all their follies, far behind, 

For Christ may see some good in them, 
Who only touch His garment’s hem. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
~ PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 31, 1874. 





THE FRANKLIN [nstiTUTE ExuIsBiti0on.— 
This display of the Mechanic Arts has been 
the chief attraction of our city ever since it 
was opened on the 1st inst. 

The arrangements made with the various 
railroad companies, by which excursion 
tickets, with admission to the exhibition, have 
been issued at low rates, have trought an 
influx of visitors from far and near. 

It is not too much to say, that this is the 
most interesting and instructive exhibition 
of the genius and skill of our artizans that 
has ever been held among us. We scarcely 
realize as we pass through the busy thorough- 
fares, or take an occasional ride into the 
suburbs of our city, that such important 
manufactures, as are here brought together, 
are around us and in our very midst. 

The advantages of thus grouping under 
one roof the numerous industries of the age 
are very great. 


We can better understand the relation each 
bears to the other, and get a clear apprehen- 
eion of the immense power that is stored in 
fire and water, and realize more fully too, the 
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almost unlimited resources of the humag 
mind by which these formidable agents, that, 
unrestrained bring such havoc and destrug. 
tion, are tamed and subdued so that even 
little child may guide them. 

The day spent in this wonder-land of me § 
chanicism, is one long to be remembered, 
The roar and rush which greeted us on our 
entrance came from a very cataract of water 
poured out from the immense throat of a large 
steam pump and a score of others of less pre. 
tensions, into a reservoir below, in which g 
model life boat was floating. Looking over 
the railing into the basement there were en. 
gines of immense power, and around us, g 
very Bable of sounds from wheels and cranks, 
that were whizzing on every side, all kept in 
motion by the connecting bands that linked 
them to the motive power below. 

The measured strokes of a steam- hammer 
dealt ponderous blows upon bars of iron red 
hot from forges of such convenient designs, 
that any blacksmith in possession of one, 
might be proud of his occupation. 

There were vises and saws, and planing 
machines and ship models ; book-folding 
apparatus, lithograph and printing presses; 
were all running merrily on, and force, the 
offspring of fire and water, bound hand and 
foot, was turning every wheel in the interests 
of peace, of comfort andenjoyment. Every: 
where we were surrounded with contrivances 
to lessen toil, and add to the productive induy 
try of the world. 


The improvements in school furniture made 
one wish to be achildagain. The competition 
in sewing machines gives quite a flavor to 
the exhibition. One operator assures us that 
his machine will fold down a hem, adjust an 
edging and keep a braid in place while he 
stitches the whole together, and he gives uy 
a specimen of the work which is all that he 
claimed for it. Another embroiders on cloth’ 
with chenille; the boquet designs were not 
after the style of the “best masters,” but the 
execution was really astonishing. 


We did not know to what extent the man- 
ufacture of ornamental tiles was carried until , 
we saw the beautiful specimens on exhibition, 
and were told that this form of decorative art 
is being adapted to private as well as publie 
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buildings. The glass and china display was 
in keeping with the furniture and carriages, 
all being most elaborate and costly. The 
chemicals embraced all the new combinations ; 
the effect of the sunlight on many of the crys- 
tals was beautiful beyond description. 

A machine for making envelopes attracted 
a crowd whenever it was in operation, as did 
also the kaleidscopic changes of the apparatus 
that manufactured the “‘star-braid.” 

The old Ephrata printing press, with its 
buckskin ink balls, and hand lever, occupied 
a conspicuous place. We saw a printer of 
the “olden time” ink his form, and strike off 
from its time worn frame copies of the history 
of the press, which is the oldest in the State, 
and is now the property of the Historical So- 
ciety. 

It would be difficult to name an industry 
that is not represented, and yet it is said that 
there were many who wished to exhibit that 
could not be accommodated with room. The 
building in which it is held is of immense 
size, and the arrangements well planned. The 
main aisle is furnished with settees, and in 
the second story is a restaurant. 

» It has been many years since the Franklin 
Institute held an Exhibition. They have 
always been popular, and we hope that the 
success attending the present display will be 
encouragement to give them more frequently. 


— —- «sem - —_ 


Wit.1AM Dorsey.—On another page will 
be found a “ Tribute” to the memory of this 
beloved friend, prepared by the Race Street 
First-day School. The announcement of his 
death has heen received by a large circle of 
friends and fellow-citizens with profound sor- 
row. Although those by whom he was imme- 
diately surrounded, saw indications of failing 
strength, yet none seemed to realize that the 
end was so near. A life eo devoted to the 
advancement of the best interests of his fellow- 
men, and especially of the religious Society 
with which he was connected, cannot be ter- 
minated without making a deep impression 
upon the community. 


For the greater part of his life he was en- 
gaged in mercantile business, which gave 
opportunities for extended intercourse with 
various classes of people, from whom his up- 























rightness and integrity won respect and con- 
fidence. 


Although diligent in business, he was es- 


pecially prompt and faithful in the discharge 
of his religious duties; never, it is believed, 
allowing lower considerations to interfere 
with them. 


While firm in his convictions concerning 


the doctrines and testimonies held by our 
Society, he was of a literal and catholic spirit, 
and his great concern was, that people should 
become good men and women, rather than 
proselytes to any particular creed or sect. 


While yet a young maz, a dispensation of 


the Gospel was committed to him, and for more 
than thirty years he was a faithful and de- 
voted minister, and lakored extensively not 
only within the limits of his own Society, but 
among those not in connection with it. 
attended at various times all the Yearly Meet- 
ings of Friends in unity with us. 


He 


As a member of the Representative Com- 


mittee—an active and judicious laborer in In- 
dian affairs—in the management of First day 
Schools—and as a manager of Swarthmore 
College, to which he gave much time and 
thought, the value of his services can scarely 
be measured. 
earnestness and his devotion. 


Let us emulate his zeal, his 





tee 


Penna. WorkinG Home ror Buiinp MEN, 
—Our attention is again called to this useful 
institution. The trustees are in need of funds 
“to meet” further payments on the property 
which they have purchased (situated on Lan- 
caster Avenue, West Philadelphia) and for 
the erection of workshops. $15,000 are yet 
needed to complete the building. The aid of 
all who are interested in seeing this unfor- 
tunate class of our community more com- 
fortably provided for, is earnestly solicited. 





Nore.—We would remind some of our 
Exchanges that Editorial courtesy requires 
that when an original article is copied from 
any paper, such paper should be accredited 
with it. 

We are well pleased when any thing in our 
periodical is of sufficient general interest to 
induce a transfer of it to the columns of other 
papers, especially if it be chosen by those 
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bearing the name of Friends; but we claim 
as our right the observance towards ourselves 
of the usual courtesy. 


DIED. 


HAINES.—At Yonkers, on tbe 8th inst., Edward 
T. Haines, aged 16 years. He was the son of Rich- 
ard R. and Harriet T. Haines, of New York. The 
following “testimony of his worth” is from the 
pen of one of his teachers: 

‘His connection with the school left behind many 
precious memories, and none other. He wasa thor- 
oughly good boy. Gentle and unassuming, he was 
strong in his devotion to the right. School is a more 
decisive test of what a boy is than home, because of 
the more powerful and diverse currents of influence 
acting upon his impressible nature. Edward bore the 
ordeal without sign of weakness or blemish. He wus 
not only free from all taint of meanness;, vulgarity 
and deceit, but he was singularly devoid of that im- 
pulsiveness peculiar to youth. He showed the con- 
siderateness and gravity of manhood. He chose 
associates like himself. He was eminently faithful, 
doing all his work cheerfully, and as well as be 
knew how. He did not dazzle by display, but drew 
the affection and confidence of ethers by the sweet 
serenity, constancy and purity of his character. 
His virtues seem not to have been earth-born, but 
to have had their source and sustenance from that 
blessed home whither it is the sweet consolation of 
mourning ones to believe he has gone, and for 
which, all unconsciously, perhaps, they have been 
privileged to train him. “Is it well with the 
child?” Surely it may be thankfully said, even 
amid our tears—Itis well.” “The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” 

BARTRAM.—In Philadelphia on the 7th of Tenth 
month, 1874, S. Maris Bartram, in the 37th year of 
his age. Kind and genial in his nature, his early 
death will bring sadness to a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends. With a future of much promise 
before him, he accepted the summons that called 
him hence without a murmur. “Meet me in 
heaven,” were his parting words to those of his 
young companions, who gathered around him near 
the close of his life. 


KIRK.—In Warminster township, Bucks County, 
Pa., on the morning of the 6th inst., after a short 
illness, Barclay B. Kirk, in the 30th year of his 
age; a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


IN BAVARIA, 
No. 20. 


Before leaving Berchtesgaden we made 
a closer acquaintance with the King’s Villa, 
and fourd it much more extensive and elegant 
than its appearance from the hill-side above 
would indicate. As we approached the 
front we were struck with the fine effect 
of a great mass of Ampelopsis (Virginia 
creeper), which decorated the wall and draped 
the windows and piazzas very pot 


The crimson autumn tint was developing in 
the young and tender Jeaves of the ends of 
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the branches, and the variety of color wag 
very striking and beautiful. Much more uge 
is made of. this elegant vine here than in oy 
own country, where it is native, I believe, Jf 
is employed wherever an ornamental screep 
from the sunbeams is needed, or wherever its 
liberal and graceful festoons can conceal de 
formity, or give an air of elegance to plain. 
ness, and is almost invariably the ornament 
of the railway stations. It is worthy of alj 
its honors, even of the honor of adornin 

the portals of the dwelling-place of princes, 
As we walked admiringly along the outer 
court, a cheery voice from within bade us 
“Good evening,” and invited us to enter, 
As none of the royal personages are now in. 
habitants of the Villa, we accept the invita 
tion and are escorted through the pleasant 
halls where the Bavarian court, in the days 
of the late King Maximilian, spent many of 
the warm days of summer. The great charm 
of the Villa is its moderate elevation and the 
matchless outlook from the numerous baleo 
nies, and we feel a kind of regret that » 
charming a residence should stand without 
inhabitants. The royal family have not been 
here, as of old, for several years, but every- 
thing is clean and brightly polished as if they 
were coming to-morrow, and the fuschias, 
geraniums and asters of the gardens are a 
neatly pruned and in as prim order as if 
princely eyes contemplated them from the 
vine-clad balconies. I was specially pleased 
with the apartments assigned to the less im 
portant personages of the courtly household 
A bed-room and saloon were combined ia 
such a manner as to give its occupant 
the advantage of a pretty, private par 
lor and a large airy sleeping apartment 
Imagine a nice square room with three large 
sunny windows, opening out on a balcony, 
A narrow strip of the apartment, including 
one window, is dividea from the rest bya 
gracefully curtained arch, and here are the 
bed and other toilet furniture, not in a dark 
closet, but in a bright, well ventilated com 
partment, which during the night is enlarged 
by drawing the curtains apart. By day, the 
curtained alcove is rather ornamental tha 
otherwise. Why may we not adopt some 
such arrangement in hotels and boarding 
houses, in which so many persons have # 
seek temporary homes? 


Scattered through the various saloons wert 
many specimens of the elaborate and artistit 
wood-carving and ivory work for which this 
locality is famous. It seems impossible that 
human hands can cut the firm ivory into sue 
intricate and delicate lace-work, or carve thé 
mountain cedar into such marvellous seit 
blances of the rocks and forest, and of the 
chamois and steinbock which dwell among 
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them. The artists love to copy the grotesque 
in nature and in the world of fancy, as well 
as the graceful and beautiful, and the gnomes 
which are fabled to have their homes in 
the mysterious mountain caves, are a favor- 
ite subject. As curious, and very beautiful, 
are the mosaics of the various marbles which 
these mountains yield in abundance. I no- 
ticed eight rich varieties combined in one 
table, all of which belong to this immediate 
vicinity, and the exceeding delicacy and per- 
fection of the work is all that can be desired. 
The room in which the young king and his 
brother slept during their childhood is shown, 
and a very pretty apartment it is, though 
quite plain. Little bedsteads, quite without 
ornament, and little bureaus, without marble 
and other articles of garniture there were, 
which would not be any too luxurious, I am 
sure, for the little republicans of America. 
But it looked like an enjoyable home for the 
little princes, and it seems strange that King 
Ludwig loves to dwell here no more. 

The portraits of the Bavarian princes, clad 
in their robes of state, adorn every inn and 
almost every house we have entered, and on} 
the same walls are the stronger and mm) 
rugged faces of William of Prussia and his! 
famous adviser, Prince Bismarck ; so that, in 
a certain sense, we may say that we breakfast 
and dine every day in the gracious presence 
of kings and emperors. The people seem 
‘peacefully loyal, and do not appear to con- 
cern themselves at all with affairs of state. 
Newspapers are few and very small, contain- 
ing but very little of the matter which makes 
our daily visitor so interesting. The adver- 
tisements are curious. I have copied one, 
which reads in this wise, and is not an unus- 
ual formality : 

“THANKS.—For the general sympathy of our 
friends during the illness of Mrs. Maria Spath, 
widow of the wholesale mercer and burgomaster, 
ag well as for the numerous attendance on the fune- 
ral and at the funeral service in the church; for all 
this we give thanks with heartfelt emotion, and we 
recommend the dear departed to your pious memory. 


“Tue Sorrowine Survivors. 
“ Salzburg, 26 Aug., 1874.” 


There are fashion papers, giving pictures of 
gay garments that are to be in favor this fall 
in the German land, and there are illustrated 
sheets which give views of the world from the 
occident to the orient, and from the rivers to 
the ends of the earth; but to these there is 
no cruel and vulgar last page ridiculing those 
In authority, or holding up to the scorn of 
mankind their own country and people. No 
true republican will ever desire to see the 
liberty of the press curtailed in the slightest 
degree in our country, but we may safely hope 
and desire that the taste of the people may 
become so refined that there will be no one 


left to laugh at coarse and vulgar caricatures. 

The cordial hospitality and courtesy of the 
people, manifested whenever there is the 
slightest occasion for its exercise, is very re- 
markable. One day, ascending the mountain 
path to our lodging-house, the Villa Zech- 
meister, we were overtaken by a heavy shower, 
against which umbrellas were quite an inad- 
equate protection. We retreat into a busy 
shop-like place, a home and little hat manu- 
factory all in one. The wayside bench, which 
is almost always beside the doorway, is not 
sheltered enough against the driving rain, and 
we venture into the low-arched door. The 
“meister”? meets us, sees our plight, takes us 
into his working-room, with many apologies 
for its want of comforts, and sends up-stairs 
for the house-mother, to receive us fittingly. 
She comes promptly, and offers us the best. 
her house can give, but we are interested in 
the soft hats of felt which her husband is 
fashioning, and decline, with thanks, to pen- 
etrate farther into their abode. There are 
several on the table, in various stages of de- 
velopment, from the softest and finest to the 
coarse, cheap article used by the poorest. He 
was finishing them with skill and taste, and 
ornamenting some with a few nodding feath- 
ers from the grouse, and all with a neat silk 
cord, with tassels, or a broad band of silk. 
Our admiration gives our host evident pleas- 
ure, so he hurries out of the room to bring 
something which he thinks we will like still 
better, and soon returns, gently leading two 
broad-browed little maids, who come very 
willingly forward aud give us their hands. 
My friend asks them some friendly questions, 
and tells them we come from America, from 


the city of Philadelphia. Then the eldest, 


little Gretchen, brings her books and reads a 
story to us, with great simplicity, neither hes- 
itating nor blushing, as why should she? The 
father looks on, smiling and approving, and, 
as soon as he has a chance, asking some ques- 
tions on his own account. He is interested in 
America, as, indeed, all Germans are, but is 
much astonished that two “fraus” should 
come alone over the ocean, and travel through 
so many countries without “herren”; but 
when told that we think of going to Jerusa- 
lem, his wonder knows no bounds, and his 
wonder seems mingled with a kind of com- 
ical pity for the wanderers. If my knowl- 
edge of the German language would only 
permit, I should like to tell him that the 
world seems so well supplied with good, true- 
hearted people that there is very little diffi- 
culty in moving about among the nations, 
much less than those who stay always by 
their own hearth-fires imagine. 


But the shower is over, so we say farewell, 
with thanks, shake hands with Gretchen and 
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Marie, and depart, having had a pleasant les- 
son in Christian courtesy and hospitality. 
One submits to the discomfort of being 
caught in a shower, and of being shut in our 
rooms for a season, while the storm is spending 
its fury, being well compensated by the rich- 
ness and glory that comes with the eventide. 
The heavens have done their utmost, and 
shower after shower, with roaring thunder 
peals and lightning flash have descended, 
and now the sun has vanished behind the 
westward hills. The mists seem to sink ina 
soft, gray, rolling mass to the lower valley, 
and the mountain peaks emerge from the 
smoky sea like islands from the billowy deep. 
Suddenly, as we gaze, the sea of gray-white 
mist becomes a sea of gold, and a double 
rainbow arch, radiant as when the household 
of Noah first beheld it from Armenian hills, 
crowns the scene of glory, to tell us now the 
same story as of old, that the rain cometh 
evermore, to heal and not to destroy. The rain- 
bows seem to occupy the middle distance be- 
tween the near and the more remote summits, 
which are now snow-clad, and their effect 
against the hoary mountain-heights is splen- 
did far beyond description—it may better be 
imagined. 


quite as great as the brilliancy of the sunset. 
The stars come with threefold brightness ; the 
soft archway of the nebulous Galaxy from 
the gleaming sword of Perseus on the east to 
the inverted dipper on the west; the urn of 
Aquarius, emptied of its waters; the poetic 
and aspiring Pegasus in the foreground, and 
gleaming, diamond-like Lyra, set like a dia- 
dem in the centre of the crown of night, all 
await the rising of the harvest-moon from be- 
hind the snowy summits to the eastward. 
Surely, this world was made for happiness— 
for jubilant and triumphant song, and 
‘* Earth with her thousand voices praises God.” 


We have one more Sabbath-day among the 
Bavarian highlands, and one more dinner on 
the Amphelopsis-draped balcony of the Post. 
Beside us at our noon-day meal sit three 
Hungarian ladies—gentle, gracious and beau- 
tiful, speaking fluently French and English, 
as well as their familiarGerman. They have 
the stately repose of manner without haughti- 
ness, which is commonly supposed to accom- 
pany gentle breeding and gentle blood, and 
are quite different in many respects from the 
Germans who sit near us. They enter into 
friendly conversation with us, according to 
the custom of the land, and we find these 
dark-eved, accomplished daughters of the 
fiery Hun of old, very accessible indeed. 
They are lonely, they tell us; have no ac- 
quaintances in Berchtesgaden, and promptly 
accept our invitation to walk with us up our 


The glory of the night after such | 
a thorough cleansing of the atmosphere is | 
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mountain-path, and see the fair panoramy 
from our balcony. 

The country-women of Kossuth inquire 
abcut our land very intelligentiy, and expres 
a strong desire to visit the great Centennial 
Festival to be held in Philadelphia in 1876 
I warn them not to expect treasures of g 
such as a thousand years of civilization hag 
accumulated in European capitals. “No 
the fine arts,” said the younger sister, “ by 
your great nation excels in the useful and 
the practical, and the development of the 
beautiful will come later.” Then they tel] 
of their own Hungarian land, and their fajp 
city of Pesth, on the Danube, where the Mag. 
yars yet hold their parliaments, and wher 
the ancient kings of Hungary ha‘ their seat, 

When we mentioned our intent to go on ty 
Ramsau to-morrow, they promptly offer t 
join us in our ride and to share the expenge 
of the landau. I mention this little incident 
because it illustrates the fact that gentleney 
and courtesy are common in this ancient 
land, as in our own America, which so loudly 
asserts the great doctrine of the cquality of 
mankind. 

But the morrow is lowering again and yw 
hesitate to start in the early morning hour, 
fearing to lose the beautiful scenery ing 
closed carriage, and soon clouds gather ye 
more densely on the hill tops, and a shower 
seems to justify our halting policy of the 
| morning. But the sun shines soon again, and 

we return to the hotel triumphant, to claim thé 
'landau. But it has gone, some braver heart 
| than ours have won the prize, and, furthermore, 


| every available carriage is in use, and we 
‘shall not see Ramsau to-day, so one mom 
night at Berchtesgaden is a necessity. But 
| we have tasted of all the sweets of this val 
ley, are satisfied therewith and now are ready 


for fresh fields and pastures new. We ar 
not exactly weary of the imposing Watchman 
with his field of snow, nor of the pure rivet 
which rushes over the marble pebbles of itt 
channel; neither have the green terraces 
crowned with balconied villas and picturesque 
cottages, lost their charm, but the bookd 


nature and the siore-houses of Art are so vail, 


that we long to proceed in exploring and 
studying them. 

Another evening walk reminds me of & 
pleasant and not expensive luxury provided 
for weary pedestrians on the waysides. After 
every ascent, especially wherever a good view 
refreshes the eyes, are placed comfortable 
benches with backs, which are just. the right 
inclination. Steep and stony ways are much 
less formidable when we know that frequent 
rests are provided, and the long stroll along 
the highway is far more enjoyable for thew 
friendly benches. Almost every dwelling 
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has one by the doorside and on it the way- 
farer may rest unreproved. Perhaps the 
shut in world of a mountain valley has a 
tendency to draw people closer together and 
make them more simple and friendly than is 
the wort of manhood in the broader world 
beyond. : ; 

But the morrow, Ninth month 8th, rises 
brilliantly and our Hungarian friends are 
ready to escort, so we bid adieu, a long fare- 
well, to Berchtesgaden. 

The church hell is ringing, and the people 
are gathering, in holiday garb, to their sanc- 
tuary. Joyousand trium phant strains of music 
welcome the multitude as they enter, and we, 
drawn by curiosity or friendly interest, enter 
with them into the ancient church. It is a 
festival day, and the people have come to- 

ether to celebrate the birth of the Virgin 
Sey, and to pay their tribute of honor and 
reverence to the embodiment of all excel- 
lence in womanhood. The doll-like image 
of the Virgin, wreathed and decoroted with 
flowers, has a glittering crown and regal robe, 
and the whole floor of the church is crowded 
with a hushed multitude. A priest in white 


garments ascends the lofty pulpit and reads 
“The book of the generations of Jesus Christ 
the Son of David, the son of Abraham.” 
Then he explains to the people why they 
should pay the tribute of devotion to the 
mintly “ Mother of God” (as they denom- 


inate her); addressing first the womex, and 
painting the beautiful motherhood of Mary, 
joined so perfectly to her most glorious son 
from His birth to the hour of His martydom, 
sharing all His sorrows, and tenderly sympa- 
thizing in all His labors. Then he held up 
Mary as the special object of devotion to 
man, not alone because she was the mother 
of Jesus, but because she embodied in its per- 
fectness all they held dear in woman. The 
preacher is enthusiastic, and the multitude 
listen with wrapt attention and moist eyes, 
evidently giving their hearts up to this ami- 
able idolatry. Has the priest altogether for- 
gotten the eternal and omnipotent One, whose 
voice was heard by the prophets and sages of 
old, commanding the sons of men, “ Ye shall 
have no other gods before me” ? 


But it is time to depart, and as we turn 
toward the door the kindly folk make way 
for us, and we are again in the bright sun. 
shine, out of dim shades into the light of 
day. The carriage is ready, and we say our 
adieus again, and ride merrily westward 
towards Ramsau. The fair valley disappears 
behind us, the impressive Watzman beckons 
onward to the left, as our road follows back 
the course of the impetuous Ache, which is 
hurrying northward with its tribute of sweet, 
clear waters from the Kénig-see. The broad 
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Steinberg looms up just in front of us, and 
we turn westward into the picturesque valley 
of the Ramsau. We pass between lofty and 
beautiful heights, and through rich wood- 
lands where the poetic Cyclamen grows in 
profusion, and a yellow flowered viscous Salvia. 
almost takes possession of the ground. 

Here is a rich, soft slope, all glorious with 
a whole host of autumn blooming crocuses, 
tenderly violet-tinted. They are in every 
stage of bloom, from the tender pale bud to 
the wide-opened, lily-like chalace, which 
catches and condenses the sunbeams. Slowly 
we ascend, and as slowly and very heedfully 
we descend the steep road and onward through 
the warm sunshine till we reach the town of 
Ramsau 2172 feet high. We halt ata very 
primative old ind, dirty and dismal, where a 
crowd of peasants are enjoying their holiday, 
the birth-day of the Virgin Mary, by a pro- 
longed carouse. . There is no dining-hall here, 
and tables and b@nches are rudely constructed 
under the dense shade of a grove of horse- 
chestnuts just by the door, and men and wo- 
men sit together with their beer-mugs around 
them. They were in their gayest holiday- 
dress, and no one seemed intoxicated or at all 
rude, though very merry, and we sat down 
at a table near the revellers and had a noon- 
day repast without any annoyance from them. 
This beautiful spot is a favorite resort of 
artists and naturalists, and we can see how 
numberless mountain-views of surpassing love- 
liness might repay the artist who would carry 
his easel, camp-stool, and white umbrella to 
favorable points, and watch the effects of 
evening glory, of cloud-rests, and of flitting 
sunshine. At this place, we bid adieu to our 
Hungarian friends, who now turn backward 
to Berchtesgaden, while we press onward to 
Reichenhall, to the northward. They tell us 
of their home in Pesth, and insist that we 
shall not pass through their city without an- 
nouncing ourselves to them. We promise 
very willingly and pass on our way. 


For Friends’ Intelligncer- 
EARLY SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the Public Ledger of a recent date we 
find an abstract from a very instructive paper 
on Educational Antiques, read at the late 
annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of this State by Edward Shippen, for 
many years interested in the schools of Phil- 
adelphia. It is reprinted in full in the Sep- 
tember number of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, along with the other proceedings of 
the meeting. The facts thus grouped together 
form a very interesting compilation, and will 
amply repay a perusal. We could not but 
reflect on the facilities of the present system 
of education for acquiring knowledge, as con- 
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trasted with that of former years, accom- 
panied with a desire that they might be 
properly appreciated by those now enjoying 
them. J. M. E. 

“The earliest free school in what is now 
Pennsylvania was that established by the 
Swedez, at Chester, and the first schcol after 
Penn’s arrival was that opened by Enoch 
Flower, in thiscity. Histerms were: ‘Tolearn 
to read, 4 shillings by ye quarter ; to learn to 
read and write, 6 shillings by ye quarter ; to 
learn to read, write and cast accounts, 8 shil- 
lings by ye quarter; and for Boarding a 
Scollar, that is to say, Dyett, Washing, Lodg- 
ing and Scooling, £10 for one whole year.’ 
The ,earliest school-book was published in 
1675, and the edition needed was very small 
indeed, for in those early days the school 
teacher possessed the only one in the locality. 
It must have been a sort of educational en- 
cyclopedia, for it was, at the same time, pri- 
mary, secondary, grammar afid Sunday-school 
book ; it contained several alphabets, a large 
assortment of hard, Biblical names, and many 
Scriptural quotations ; a list of all the names 
by which his satanic majesty is called in the 
Good Book; a catechism of 107 questions, 
and it treated on the ‘Seven Arts,’ that is to 
say, Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Astronomy, 
Geometry, Music and Arithmetic. 

“Tn 1748, Franklin printed the American 
Instructor, which added to all other elements 
of instruction a liberal supply of information 
as to Book-keeping, a Mechanics’ Hand-book 
of Measurements, Wages and Prices, a Prac- 
tical Gauger, The art of Dialling, Instruc- 
tions for Dyeing, The Poor Planter’s Phy- 
sician, and also Prudent Advice to Young 
Tradesmen and Dealers. In those early days, 
too, the ‘Horn Book’ was in use in schools. 
It was simply a long half-sheet of paper, on 
which were printed the numerals, the alpha- 
bet and the Lord’s Prayer; it was pasted on 
a thin board, which terminated in a handle, 
and looked like a paddle; over the printed 
matter was fastened a thin piece of transpar- 
ent horn, so as to. protect the letters from the 
ends of the fingers, and thus preserve the 
book. This fashion was as old as the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and it lasted down to the 
end of the last century. But perhaps the 
oddest kind of alphabet teaching was what 
has been corruptly called the ‘ Bissel’ alpha- 
bet—each vowel being followed by the words 
‘by itself,’ which in time became abbreviated, 
and so gave a name to this odd fashion. In 
those days ink was all of the teacher’s home- 
made manufacture out of nutgalls and rusty 
nails ; the inkstand was but a cow’s horn, 
sawed off, and as there was but one for each 
school, carried around during writing hours, 
each scholar had his own quill, but the mas- 
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ter made and mended the pens while the boys 
and girls read; and it is recorded of ap 
ancient schoolmaster in Philadelphia, that fop 
four months, while he mended pens, his upils 
invariably read ‘ Nebuchadnezzar, the King 
set up an image of gold,’ and nothing elsg 
The desk was but wide boards, nailed alop 

one side of the school-house, supported by two 
or more legs; the window ‘ panes’ were oiled 
paper, instead of glass; the benches wer 
slabs, with the round sides upwards, and had 
no backs; in winter the boys cut the wood for 
school use. 

“The first separate school for girls was that 
established in 1795, in this city, by Mr. Poor, 
which ‘ became a place of proud distinction 
for finished females.’ One of the most uge. 
ful provincial teachers was Elizabeth Way, 
in whose school the art of shirt-making 
and fitting and cutting of dresses was taught; 
all the work was closely inspected, and had 
to be done with care and neatness. In pun. 
ishment, she used a bunch of switches and the 
cat-o’-nine-tails ; leather spectacles were worn 
for slighted work, and a necklace of Jame. 
town burs strung on a line, was used to help 
the pupils to sit up straight. In county 
schools, the old English privilege of an an. 
nual ‘ barring out’ of the master was strenu- 
ously maintained, and the performance gen- 
erally closed with a holiday, and cider and 
apples furnished by the teacher. There is a 
quaint interest in thus recalling the oddities 
which characterized the first introduction of 
schools into this State, and it is pleasant to 
find that, in the midst of serious work for the 
present and the future, the teachers turn to 
the ‘ good old times.’ ” 


er + 


THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER. 


There is not a thought that is not strik. 
ing a blow: there is not an impulse that is 
not doing mason-work ; there is not a passion 
thrust this way or that, that is not a workman's 


thrust. The imagination in all directionsis 
building. You think that you are throwing 
out the net for game; you think that you are 
laying plans for your accomplishment: but 
behind all the conscious work that is going on g 
in you, behind your visible attainments, there 
is another work going on, 

There are as many master-workmen in you 
as there are seperate faculties; and there are 
as many blows struck as there are seperate 
acts of emotion or volition. Every single day 
these myriad forces are building, building, 
building. Here is a great structure going up 
point by point, story by story, although you 
are not conscious of it. It is a building of 
character. It isa building that must stand, 
and the word of inspiration warns you to take 
heed how you build it,to see to it that you 
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ndation that shall endure ; to make 
ao 08g you are building on it, not for the 
hour in which you live, but for that hour of 
revelation, when you shall be seen just as you 
are— The Moranan. 


_ Oo 


THE LITTLE GRAVE. 


« Its only a little grave,” they said ; 

“ Only just a child that’s dead. 

And so they carelessly turned away, 

From the mound the spade had made that day. 
Ab! they did not know how deep a shade 

That little grave in our home had made! 


{ know the coffin was narrow and small— 

One yard would have served for an ample pall ; 
An old man in his arms could have borne away 
The rosebud and its freight of clay. 

But I know that darling hopes are hid 

Beneath that little coffia-lid. 


I know that a mother had stood that day 
With folded hands by that form of clay ; 

1 know that burning tears were hid 

“Neath the drooping lash and aching lid;” 
And I know her lip, her cheek, and brow, 
Were almost as white as her baby’s now. 


I know that some things were hid away— 
The crimson frock and wrapping gray ; 
The little sock and half-worn shoe, 

The cap with its plumes and tassels blue. 
An empty crib with its covers spread, 

As white as the face of the early dead. 


‘Tis a little grave; but oh, beware! 
*¥or world-wide hopes are buried there ; 

And ye, perbaps, in coming years, 

May see like her, through blinding tears, 

How much of light, how much of joy, 

Is buried with an only boy! 


—_———~<0 -—_____ 


MY BOOKS. 
BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


Ab! well I love these books of mine, 
That stand so trimly on their shelves, © 
With here and there a broken line 
(Fat “ quartos ” jostling modest ‘ twelves”’), 
A curious company, I own; 
The poorest ranking with their betters: 
In brief—a thing almost unknown— 
A Pure Democracy—of Letters. 


A motley gathering are they ; 

Some fairly worth their weight in gold; 
Some just too good to throw away; 

Some scarcely worth the place they hold. 
Yet well I love them, one and all, 

These friends so meek and unobtrusive, 
Who never fail to come at call, 

Nor (if I scold them) turn abusive! 


If I have favorites here and there, 

And, like a monarch, pick and choose, 

. [never meet an angry stare 

That this I take and that refuse ; 
No discords rise my soul to vex 

Among these peaceful book-relations, 
Nor envious strife of age or sex 

To mar my quiet lucubrations. 
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And they have still another merit, 
Which otherwhere one vainly seeks, 
Whate’er may be an author’s spirit, 
He never uninvited speaks 
And should he prove a fool or clown, 
Unworth the precious time you’re spending, 
How quickly you can “ put him down,” 
Or “shuthim up,” without offending. 


Here—pleasing sight !—the touchy brood 
Of critics from dissension cease, 
And—stranger still!—no more at feud, 
Polemics smile, and keep the peace. 
See! side by side, all free from strife 
(Save what the heavy page may smother), 
The gentle “Christians” who, in life, 
For conscience’ sake had burned each other. 


I call them friends, these quiet books, 
And well the title they may claim, 
Who always give me cheerful looks 
(What living friend has done the same?) 
And, for companionship, how few, 
As these, my cronies, ever-present, 
Of all the friends I ever knew, 
Have been so useful and so pleasant ? 
—FHarper’s Magazine. 


—— — —-—~1e > — 


THE WORKING MEN AND THE SCIENTISTS. 


While the press everywhere continues to 
comment on Professor Tyndall and the mate- 
rialistic tendencies of his lectures, there is a 
little item of information in connection with 
the meeting of the British Association, of which 
he is President, that is of more real value 
than all the learned criticisms that have been 
evoked by the professor’s opening address on 
that occasion. 


“For months prior to the meeting of the 
great scientists a strike or lock-out continued 
at Belfast of over ten thousand flax spinners 
and manufacturers. The latter gave notice 
of a reduction of wages equal to sixteen per 
cent. ; the former refused to accept the reduc- 
tion and quit work. The workingmen called 
it a ‘lock-out ;’ the employers a ‘strike.’ The 
workmen repeatedly asked for a committee of 
conference to arrange a compromise. The 
employers refused any and all overtures. Six- 
teen per cent. reduction or closed mills was 
their ultimatum; thus the case stood when 
the British Association met. Papers were 
read and discussions held by eminent mem- 
bers of the body on the subject of labor, 
strikes, lock-outs, &c. The views of prowi- 
nent strikers were asked for and received, also 
those of the employers. Then some one sug- 
gested that the Association should become 
mediator between the two parties, for discus- 
sion had shown both to be partly right and 
partly wrong. The result was that the work- 
ing men and the manufacturers came together 
to confer about the business, and in a few 
hours peace was declared between them, the 
sixteen per cent. reduction was abandoned by 


el 
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the latter and six per cent. accepted by the 
former. The next day the mills were noisy as 
ever, and ten thousand working people, idle for 
months before at a loss of £200,000 were driv- 
ing away atths looms. The £200,000 might 
have been saved those poor people if the 
British Association had met earlier at Belfast; 
and, similarly, there never was a strike or & 
lock-out which might have not b2en promptly, 
well settled if the wise judgment of both 
parties to the contest had been invoked in- 
stead of their worat prejudices. The interests 
of Capital and Labor are so identical, so in- 
terwoven, that conference will, in ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, produce com- 
promise.” —JInquirer. 


(Selected.) 
USE OF SILENCE. 

A pity that so few people understand the full 
effect of well-timed silence! How eloquent 
it is in reality! Acquiescence, contradiction, 
difference, disdain, embarrassment and awe 
may all be expressed by saying nothing. 
It may be necessary to illustrate this apparent 
eae by a few examples. Should you 

ear an assertion which you may deem false, 
made by some one of whose veracity politeness 
may withhold you from openly declaring your 
doubt, you denote a difference of opinion by re- 
maining silent. Are you receiving a reprimand 
from a superior? You mark your respect by an 
attentivesilence. Are you compelled to listen to 
the frivolous conversation of a fop? You signify 
your opinion of him by treating his loquacity 
with silence. Again, how much domestic strife 
might have been prevented, how often might 
the quarrel which by mutual aggravation has, 
perhaps, terminated in blood-shed, had it been 
checked in the commencement by a judicious 
silence! Those persons only who have ex- 
perienced them are aware of the beneficial ef- 
fects of that forbearance, which to the ex- 
asperating threat, the malicious sneer, or the 
unjustly imputated culpability, shall never 
answer a word. A soft answer turns away 
wrath ; but sometimes erring humanity cannot 
give this soft answer in moments of irritation; 
in such cases, there stands the fortress of 
silence, with doors wide open, as a refuge for 
the tired spirit until calmer moments come. 
Think of this seriously, you who glory in 
having ‘‘ the last word.” 








NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


The members of Friends’ Social Lyceum, and all 
others who may feel an interest in its re-organiza- 
tion, are invited to meet in the Library Room, in 
Race Street Meeting-house on Fifth-day evening, 
the 12th inst., at 8 o’clock. A general attendance 
is earnestly requested. Awynie B. Carrot, 

Secretary 
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A meeting of the Literature Committee of Phij, 
delphia First-day School Association will meet g 
Friends’ Book-store, 706 Arch Street, on Sixth-day 
the 6th of Eleventh month, at 2 o’clock, P. M., be. 
ing the same day that Education Committee ¢ 
Yearly Meeting convenes.) J. M. Truman, Jr., 

Chairman, 


Se 


ITEMS. 


Two remarkable steam vessels have been buij 
for service on the British Channel, each being dg, 
signed to lessen, if not wholly abate, the inc snyg 
nience and sea-sickness resulting from the rolij 
of the ordinary steam vessels in the channel gep. 
vice in a rough sea. Henry Bessemer’s vessel cop. 
tains an oscillating saloon for passengers, The 
saloon is suspended on pivots, and is so controlled 
by hydraulic gear as to maintain its ordinary pog. 
tion without regard to the rolling of the vegge), 
Captain Dicey’s twin-steamer “Castalia” is jp. 
tended to sail without “ pitching” or rolling in any 
sea, however rough. She has two hulls, and pre. 
sents much the same appearance as two steamen 
would if lashed together. The paddle wheels an 
situated between the girders which connect the two 
hulls. The Bessemer steamer is three hundred and 
fifty feet along, and sixty feet wide, and the Castalig 
two hundred and ninety-six feet long, and sixty feet 
wide. The Bessemer steamer has two pairs of pad. 
dle wheels, one hundred and six feet apirt, and iy 
expected to make from eighteen to twenty miles ay 
hour.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

A recent telegram states that the steamship Cag. 
talia has made atrial trip from Ramsgate to Calais, 
She proves to be a very comfortable boat, neither 
rolling nor pitching. 

Tue liveslost by the earthquakes in Guatemala will 
probably number one hundred, and the amounto 
property destroyed is very large. Many dead bodies 
remained buried under the stream of mud which 
decended from the Corro del Tigre. In Antigus 
alone thirty p2rsons perished, the greater part be 
ing women and children. The town of Duefias ij 
entirely ruined, with its church, cabildo, parochial 
edifice and private houses. A short distance from 
Duefias, and near a coffee farm of Zinza, in a place 
called La Estancia, there was an extraordinary 
promontory of mud, which had descended from the 
heights of the Cerro del Tigre, attaining io some 
places a‘depth of one hundred feet. It was formed 
by those eruptions of mud which geologists call 
salsas, and which generally is not a good sign for 
the bordering countries. The eruption which pro 
duced this promontory consisted of cold mud 
which, although very compact, carried in its cum 
rent enormous masses of stones and trees who#t 
trunks measured eight to ten inches in diameter, 
The government has ordered supplies of flour from 
Salvador and California.—N. Y. Post. ' 

As many persons are at this season laying if 
their winter stock of fuel it is important that the 
should be reminded of the danger attending tht 
common custom of wetting coal in cellars. Evel 
the fire-damp which escapes fiom coal mines arisé 
from the slow decomposition of coal at a tempem 
ture but little above that of the atmosphere, bat 
under augmented pressure. By wetting a mass 
freshly broken coal and putting it into a warm ek 
lar the mass is heated to such a degree that cat 
buretted and sulphuretted hydrogen are given 
forlong periods of time and pervade the Ww 
house. There are several instances on record 
spontaneous combustion of coal when stowed int 
the bunkers of holds of vessels.—N. Y. Post. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SCHOOL FULL! 


SWITHIN 0. SHORTLIDGE’S BOYS’ BOARDING 
SCHOOL AT KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Having 85 boarders is full for 1874. New Circulars 

for 1875 sent to any address. 


Ne pce petenenseenaeenensannerenstnassineeeeaetn 
MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, 
or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogues, 


A. WRIGHT, Pres. 


%th mo. 11, 1874 Springboro, Warren Co., O. 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding School for both sexes, under the 
care of the Society of Friends. Fall term ($95.00,) 
begins 9th-mo. 7th. Address, 


S. C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY 


EASTON, WASHINGTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School, for both sexes. A. W. 
Macy, Prineipai. Winter term, $50, begins 11th mo. 
17. For circulars, &c., address, 


JOB H. WILBUR, Trustee. 





ALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, WITH AN 

account of the Meetings composing it, etc. Illus- 
trated by a map, neatly colored, showing the local- 
im of the different meetings, by LEVI K. BROWN, 
64pp. 16mo. neatly bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Now in press, and will be ready for sale at Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting by H. P. & P. D. LOVEGROVE, 201 
N. Eutaw Street, also at Friends’ Book Store, 706 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





00D BOARD AND TWO FRONT OR COM- 

municating Second-story rooms, furnished if 
desired, in a strictly private Friends’ family. 
Reference required. Address M. E.S., Office Friends’ 
{ntelligencer, 706 Arch Street. 2t. 


RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
0o., Pa. Inquire for circular of 
EVAN T. SWAYNE 
SALLIE W. SWAYNE. ¢ Principals. 


EDGEWOOD FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


With Maggie B. Longshore as Principal, a thoroughly 
practical and experienced teacher, is now open. 
Scholars from a distance, desiring thorough in- 
struction in higher English branches, can here be ac- 
commodated with board in Friends’ families, where 
every care of pleasant homes will be afforded them. 
Barclay Knight, Blakey Bunting, Mark P. Rich, 
Joseph Flowers, Hannah R. Flowers, Elizabeth F. 
Palmer, Edgewood, Pa. Letetia 8S. Cadwallader, 
Yardleyville, Pa. 
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CHESTER ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. 
The Fourteeuth year of this school for both sexes, 


will open on August 3lst. The whole expense is 
$210 per year. For Circulars, addess 


GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 








New Type—Skilled Workmen 


BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 





TIAVI TAY “Y LdNOYd 


Corner of Library Street. 








LYDIA A. MURPHY. 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
No. 537 FRANKLIN ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Formerly 716 Spring Garden St, 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 


mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sell 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


TO RENT. 


The office lately occupied by the Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer, No. 144 North Seventh Street. Also, two 
rooms on the second floor. Applyto SAMUEL W. 
BLACK, No. 125 South Seventh St. Keys to be had 
in the House. 


MONEY easily made by selling TEAS at 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES, or getting up 
clubs in towns and country for the oldest Tea Com- 
pany in America. Greatest Inducements. Send 
for circular. CANTON TEA CO., 

148 Chambers St., N. Y. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- . 


ce A 
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Furniture Warerooms, !8 North Ninth Street. CHICHESTER PATENT 


DOLL’S CRADLES, 
WM. HHACOCK, Every little girl should bave one. Name “Chiche, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in ter” on every cradle. BravuTiruL, CuEap and Dy 
ABLE. Chichester Toy Cuarrs to match. This Cra 


H ardwo 0 d Furnitur e, cannot be equalled for a present to a little girl fq 
WOVEN wins SPREne. . BIRTHDAY OR a — 
° $ will hold a doll 20 inches long or sale 
Hair and Husk Mattresses toy and furniture dealers. If your dealer dental 
ON EAN D. have them, ask him to send for catalogue, and tay 


; : none but the “Chichester.” 
pesRepairing, Varnishing and Upholstering ? 
promptly attended to. CHICHESTER PATENT 


pas"Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and SWING CRADLES. 


Stored. Mothers, you should have a Chichester Swing Orad 
Joun H. Rozerrs. Revsen M. Roserts | Mothers who try them will have no other. 


Mothers, save your time by using a Chichester, — 
J. H. ROBERTS & BRO. Mothers, buy no other till you see a Chichester, 
PRODUCE THE CRADLE AMONG CRADLES. 
No rockers tu wear out carpet. 
COM M ISSION iM ERCHANTS No rockers to tumble over. 
And Dealers in No rockers for child to fall upon. 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, No squeaking treadle to get out of order. 
248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, | No cradle equal to Chichester Swing Cradle. 
PHILADELPHIA. Dealers, send for catalogue, to 
Consignments solicited. oni Sitvcing ctees gengty Saat. GEORGE T. COMINS, 


P.#. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, NY 154 North Street, Boston, ang 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. . 393 Pearl Street, New York, 


FURNITURE. LIGHT EXPENSES! LOW PRI 


Established twenty-five years by D. L. STACKHOUSE, 
8. B. REGESTER, DEALER IN 


benges Megs ont Defenses’ (CHINA, GLASS AND QUEENSWANE 
BM No, 826 Caztownrut Srazer, Pama. No. 045 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, ' 


PHILADEUPHIA. 
I. F. HOPKINS 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N TENTH ST aa Especial Attention give: given n to Decorating China 
? ° ° 


Engraving Glassware. ; 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends tc 
@ new and well selected stock. 
PRICES LOW. 


GENTS WANTED, DIPLOMA ‘AWARDED, FOR 
Holman’s new Pictorial Bibles. 1300 Illustra- IS THE 
tions. Address for circulars,A. J. HOLMAN &CO., 


930 Arch St., Philada. : 
ISAAC G. TYSON, BEST MADE. 
PHOTOCRAPHER, ¥ 


240 N. Eighth Street. 


u,Footogrephingia alts branches, Specaleten- | MOTT AL FIRE INS. C0, 
——_________ Of Philadelphia. | 


ONE ere 8 ee No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, | ALAN WOOD, Vice Presiden 


THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, T. BELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
29p 223 33 North Second St. Philada. | ————________—__—___——_—. 


BOARDING. ~ |FURNITURE and BEDDING 


A Man and Wife, lone Woman, or an invalid can WE OFFER OUR FINE FURNITURE AT 
have the comforts of a home ina Friend’s sfanily,| REDUCED PRICES, 
near Friends’ Meeting House, by addressing And have added a line of 

M. L. SHOEMAKER, LOW -EBICER, GOO 


a 4 Horshamville, Montgomery, C.0. Pa, * an & SCOTT, 





